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Theism : A Survey of the Paths that Lead to God ; chiefly in the 
Light of the History of Philosophy. By Jno. J. Tigert. 
Nashville : Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
1901. Pp. 370. gi.25. 
This little volume claims to be the fourth or fifth edition ^of a 
manuscript which the author has been working over in one way and 
another since 1884. It furnishes a really valuable contribution to the 
profound subject which continuously commands the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Its method is, in large part, that of discursive cri- 
tique of other writers, quotations from whom occupy a noticeable pro- 
portion of the contents of the book. This feature detracts somewhat 
from the independence and originality of the treatise as a whole, but 
not from the sterling excellence of the several discussions. After a fair 
statement of the question, and a showing that the existence of God is a 
fact capable of rational demonstration, rather than an intuitive truth, 
Dr. Tigert presents in a very clear and readable manner the Cartesian 
form of the ontological argument, and also the arguments from causa- 
tion and from design. The latter part of the volume contains an able 
restatement of the argument from the universal causal efficiency of God, 
and is followed by a discussion of the "knowledge of things" and of 
the "theory of knowledge." The author rejects the Anselmic form of 
the ontological argument, showing that it starts with a thought, not 
with a reality, and therefore it can logically end only with a thought. 
But Des Cartes starts with the fact of his own existence and proceeds 
logically to the conclusion that the concept of God is essentially a reve- 
lation of the Perfect One to the conscience of mankind. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the "historical argument" that man is in fact a 
religious being ; and the instinct of divine worship, while easily dis- 
tinguishable from the doctrine of a connate or intuitive knowledge of 
God, is evidence that man as such has " a God-appetency that must be 
satisfied by some religious cultus." In connection with the cosmo- 
logical argument it is maintained that the only true cause must be a 
first cause. An infinite series of causes cannot be a complete cause. 
Furthermore, causation in its real nature is essentially and solely expli- 
cable as being the intelligent activity of personal Will. " The infinite 
God is needed as much to explain the existence of an atom or of a dew- 
drop as he is to explain the existence of a sun or a system" (p. 122). 
And so it is made to appear that the immanent Cause of all the forces 
and changes in the universe is the living presence of the supreme, all- 
pervading personal Power whom we call God. All cosmic phenomena 
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and change, even to infinitesimals, are explicable only by the ceaseless 
efficiency of the divine Will. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By his Son, 
Leonard Huxley. Two volumes. New York: Appleton, 
1900. Pp. xii + 541- Eight portraits, and five other 
illustrations. $5. 

Four great names of English-speaking scientists give luster to the 
nineteenth century : Agassiz, Gray, Darwin, and Huxley. It would 
be hard, indeed, to find four who have left so indelible an impression 
on their age as these four. Three were great teachers, inspiring 
disciples without number ; three were great lecturers, simplifying with- 
out falsifying science, so that the common people heard them gladly; 
the fourth was the creator of a new biology, whose theories were as 
heartily opposed by Agassiz as championed by Gray and Huxley. Of 
all four we now have biographies, told mainly through their letters. 
In none is the revelation of character more complete, and in none will 
the interest be greater, than in the volumes before us. 

Many a good soul fairly shudders at the name of Huxley ; a synonym, 
it seems, for the most blatant infidelity and one almost to be written, in 
pious shrinking, H y. But this idea will be dissipated by acquaint- 
ance; and, however much we may dissent from Huxley's theological 
views, of which more anon, we are compelled to admire the ardor and 
tenacity of purpose, the straightforwardness in thinking, the fairness, 
the intense honesty, the overmastering love of truth, which characterize 
the man. Mistaken he may have been — to err is human — but wilfully 
blind, never. Prejudiced, perhaps, he was — we are all responsive to 
environment — but never without full endeavor to eliminate the per- 
sonal factor. Shortcomings, of course, there were — though the spirit 
is willing, the flesh is weak — but never slackness. 

If there was anything in which Huxley excelled and to which he 
desired above all to help his fellows, it was clearness and precision 
in thinking. For himself he found the scientific method universally 
applicable, and he had little patience with mere speculation or meta- 
physical abstractions. 

I know nothing of Necessity, abominate the word Law (except as meaning 

that we know nothing to the contrary) I believe in Hamilton, Mansell, 

and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, and I laugh at their 



